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Lindbergh’s Further Education 


WW. CANNOT resist the temptation to look at Charles 
Lindbergh’s latest exploits to fathom their meaning 
as education. When he came home from Paris we wrote 
about his early life and education that foretold so much 
about his later behavior. He was a genuinely American 
kid, we said, with that incurable itch of his for handling 
machinery, one of those game young daredevils who man- 
age at an early age to acquire a motorcycle. He had no 
use for bunk and he steered clear of the smooth fraternity 
gang at the university, and in less than two years chucked 
the whole university outfit and went after his education 
elsewhere, free of the hegemony of blue books and Kol- 
legiate Kuts. The charm and the triumph of that uncon- 
ventional education lay in his steadfast refusal to let 
people or institutions use him. Its fitting culmination is 
to be seen in the heroic hop to Paris and the triumphal 
return with his dignity and independence unshaken. 

The early part of his education is what we like most to 
remember of Lindbergh. Then he was playing around 
with the things he liked; dropping an institution like a 
university as fast as it failed his purpose. 

When Lindbergh went as a “good will” agent to Mexico 
and Central America he didn’t loom so self-sufficient and 
heroic. He had undertaken his first big job under some- 
one else’s direction and he must have felt what the hum- 
blest college graduate feels when he channels his integrity 
into the confines of some job. The glorious irresponsi- 
bility is gone and you must do distasteful things and 
bear the consequences of acts that your mind protests 
aren’t reasonable and right. Whether Lindbergh feels 
that way about his mission is open to question, but we 
suspect that he must have his doubts. For ourselves we 
strongly believe with Heywood Broun that the mission at its 
best was “glorious and irrelevant,” and at its worst posi- 
tively harmful in identifying a popular hero with a nar- 
row nationalism. As Broun pointed out, Lindbergh wrote 
for The New York Times that he was impressed with the 
great friendliness which all Nicaragua expressed for the 
United States. This was shortly after a bloody engage- 
ment between the marines and Sandino’s men, for which 
reason Lindbergh had been warned to fly high over the 
battlefields. Lindbergh’s good will in Nicaragua was entire- 
ly bestowed upon the reactionary groups that prepared his 
entertainment. In Porto Rico, where there is a great deal 
of opposition to the economic and political penetration of 
our business interests Lindbergh was given a message 
“from the people of Porto Rico to the people of the 
United States” which appealed for Porto Rican inde- 
pendence. The Ambassador of Good Will took the mes- 
sage without comment and we as part of the people of 
the United States have vainly waited for its delivery 
here. By the force of circumstances Lindbergh repre- 
sented the sort of unctuous and ineffectual good will that 
the Republican administration is so fond of displaying. 
To have expected him to act differently than he did under 
the circumstance or to have expected that he would be 
too wary to be drawn into the flight is expecting more 
courage and foresight than is given us humans. 

Nevertheless, we hope Lindbergh has learned from this 
job to pick his next one with an eye to consequences. 


American Literature 

N THE current issue of The American Mercury, a con- 

tributor complains that the literature of our country is 
not receiving sufficient recognition in the colleges. Amer- 
ican literature, he says, is rated as “about equal in im- 
portance to Scandinavian literature,” and “one-tenth as 
important as English literature.” The New Student has 
long recognized this seeming defect in our college teach- 
ing and has set about to stimulate a demand for more 
such courses by showing how some of the older writers 
are relevanc to our lives. The article by Mr. Vivas in this 
issue is on Henry Thoreau, one of the most important 
writers of “the golden day” who is now achieving the 
recognition long denied him. Recent books that we would 
recommend for those who are making the acquaintance 
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of this important man are, The Heart of Thoreau’s Jour- 
nal, edited by Odell Shepard. Houghton Miflin Co. $3; Pro- 
fessor V. R. Parrington’s essay on Thoreau in Volume II 
of his Main Currents of American Thought. Harcourt 


Brace. 
What Students Live By 


N OUR desk is an editorial from The Pitt Weekly, un- 

graduate daily of University of Pittsburgh, and an 
article from The Window, the student literary magazine 
of the University of Colorado. Both writers mention 
the plight of the striking miners of the respective states. 
Both use strong words in their condemnation of the coal 
operators for putting property interests before human. 
They seem to indicate that the students see beyond their 
narrow and immediate interests as enjoyers in some meas- 
ure of wealth accumulated by a few individuals, to the 
debt they owe the masses of human beings who contribute 
vitally to the accumulation of fortunes. We are always 
pleased at these indications of student interest in the so- 
cial order. For although men do not live by bread alone 
they live mainly by bread and it is a healthy sign when 
students begin to be concerned about the ultimate source 
of theirs. 

The article by Norman Thomas in this issue will give 
most students an insight they have never before had into 
the heart of the labor movement. They will find much 
there of corruption, and it is important they should know 
this. They should not forget, however, that with its 
failings, the labor movement is a foundation upon which 
the hopes of many intelligent people for fundamental so- 
cial and political changes are based. 

For the student whose sympathy for labor has been 
awakened it is good that he get over with as soon as pos- 
sible the sentimentalizing and uplift attitude towards the 
worker. It is harmful to the student and will get him 
nowhere in the labor movement. Very likely he has not 
much to bring the working man as he has to profit 
by the association. The labor movement is not a hopeful 
thing because of the intrinsic superiority of its individual 
members over other human beings but merely because 
it has the most possibility of becoming a power to remake 
society into more rational, humanistic and equitable order. 
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Blind Leaders of Labor 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


N A MEMORABLE occasion some years ago 

William Z. Foster addressed the students at 
Dartmouth College. It was a real victory for 
free speech but I think the students were disap- 
pointed that Mr. Foster appeared before them as 
a mild-mannered American, tremendously con- 
cerned in the problem of trade unions, having left 
his bombs and beard at home. Those same stud- 
ents may find in this book* some of the reasons 
why Mr. Foster is so hated not only by employers 
but by the labor hierarchy. 


To understand the book one should know a 
little about the man. William Z. Foster was born 
in New England. As a young worker he devel- 
oped an unusual interest in the philosophical 
problems of labor and real ability as an organizer 
—two things not always combined in the same 
man. From his early experiences as a syndicalist 
he became to believe that the best place for the 
radical was in the regular labor movement. In 
this faith he played a notable part in organizing 
the stockyard workers in Chicago. Then his lead- 
ership of the great steel strike of 1919 brought 
him into world-wide fame. In analyzing the 
causes for the failure of that struggle Foster 
came to some definite and clear-cut convictions of 
the need of a new spirit in the American labor 
movement and new method. Particularly he be- 
lieved that the age of craft unions was over and 
that every big industry required an amalgama- 
tion of craft unions which persisted not because 
of their adaptability to the present situation but 
because of inherited tradition, inertia, and the 
vested interests of officers in their jobs. In this 
faith he formed the Trade Union Educational 
League. Some of us hoped that that League 
would play a great role in the development of 
American labor. Wether or not our hopes might 
have been fulfilled had the T. U. E. L. stuck to 
its own job no one can know. Unfortunately 
Foster after a trip to Russia allowed himself to 
come under the discipline of the Communist Par- 
ty. At first he denied membership in it but the 
government raid on the party convention at 
Bridgeman, Michigan proved that he was active 
in that affair. The fact that he was involved con- 
trary to his own better judgment did not help 
matters. The T. U. E. L. was reduced to the level 
of an annex to, or rather a tool of, the Communist 
Party. Nothing is more certain than that in the 
present state of American labor affairs the union 
movement cannot allow itself to be dictated to 
by any outside political party. 


This brief history is necessary to an under- 
standing of Mr. Foster and his book. The vir- 


*MISLEADERS OF LABOR, by William Z. Foster; Trade 
Union Educational League. $1.25. 


tues and faults of the book are what one would 
expect from W. Z. Foster in the light of his rec- 
ord. In general the book on its critical side is 
accurate and sound. Mr. Foster does not mince 
words in describing abuses in the labor move- 
ment. But neither does he indulge in much su- 
perfluous rhetoric. His worst charges of ineffi- 
ciency and crookedness in the leadership of the 
American labor movement are well documented. 
It was, alas, time that someone should say the 
things that he has said. But even on its critical 
side the book slips up when Mr. Foster is com- 
pelled by internal or external pressure to think 
and write as a Communist. Thus, his criticism 
of Morris Hillquit, the Socialist leader, is inac- 
curate and misleading and his account of the 
terrible debacle in the needle trades in New York 
City is quite unworthy of his ability to size up 
a situation correctly. Most of what he says about 
the faults of the right wing leadership is within 
hailing distance of the truth. What he fails to 
say is that the left wing leadership which was 
responsible for the disastrous strike of the cloak- 
makers was guilty both in that union and in the 
furriers of the same sort of offenses charged by 
Mr. Foster against the rights, together with some 
more of its own. As a Communist under party 
discipline Mr. Foster cannot write frankly even 
if he is able to think clearly, on a situation in 
which his own party must assume so much re- 
sponsibility. 


This same party loyalty lessens the value of 
Mr. Foster’s constructive suggestions. For in- 
stance, Misleaders of Labor is a good title for a 
book—a title in line with the Communist tactics 
of suggesting to the rank and file, what is true 
enough, that they need a new order of leadership. 
Nevertheless the trouble with American labor 
goes deeper, as I think Mr. Foster will admit, 
than the sins of its leaders. One of his weakest 
chapters has to do with class collaboration. Now 
class collaboration is the phrase by which the 
Communists describe almost every sort of co- 
operation, temporary or otherwise, between men 
and management in an industry as well as be- 
tween workers and owners in general. It is quite 
true that some American labor leaders have said 
or even done things which imply an uncritical 
acceptance of the present order and a willingness 
to cooperate on a basis far more advantageous 
to the employers than to the workers. Neverthe- 
less it is nonsense to suppose that labor can deal 
with this subject by simply shouting “no class 
collaboration.” Except in the moment of revolu- 
tion the workers do have to get along on some 
terms with the management of their industry. 
They are and must be interested in the general 
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prosperity of the industry. In a sense every 
trade union agreement represents collaboration. 
Such agreements are in fact necessary and by no 
means inevitably opposed to a recognition of an 
underlying class struggle. Each particular pro- 
posal like the much discussed B. & O. Plan or the 
agreement of the Amalgamated with Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx or Arthur Nash must be judged by 
the workers on its merits in the light of their 
interests. They cannot be jydged simply on the 
basis of a formula, whether that formula is senti- 
mental talk of partnership between capital and 
labor or a theoretical condemnation of class col- 
laboration. 


In other words interesting and valuable as this 
book is no college student can afford to make it 
his Bible in understanding the present condition 
of the labor movement. Perhaps a better single 
approach to the problem can be found in Ameri- 
can Labor Dynamics — A Study of the Labor 
Scene in the Light of Post War Developments, 
edited by J. B. S. Hardman (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). The book is a compilation of essays on a 
great many vital problems written by Mr. Hard- 
man himself and a considerable number of asso- 
ciates, all of whom are entitled to speak with 
some authority in their respective fields. The 
book has both the merits and defects which we 
have learned to associate with the symposium 
method of treating a problem of this sort. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be ignored by anyone who wants 
to study the labor movement, and that anyone 
ought to mean every college student. 


These are difficult, perhaps ominous days, for 
the American labor movement as it is now con- 
stituted. The role of prophet is hard. That of 
critic is easy. The labor movement at the present 
time lacks vision, purpose, program, ideals, lead- 
ership. It is weak in numbers and morale. Some 
part of its decline in membership since the peak 
of war days is perhaps natural. But the present 
numerical weakness of the A. F. of L. permits 
no optimistic explanation. Factory industry from 
steel to textiles is virtually unorganized. There 
are probably more factory workers in company 
unions than in bona fide organizations. One chief 
reason for this weakness is the impossibility of 
organizing, let us say, the Ford factory on the 
basis of the division of the workers into innum- 
erable craft unions. At the same time industrial 
unionism alone is not enough to save the labor 
movement, as the present tragedy of the United 
Mine Workers abundantly shows. 


Here is a union which faced the problem of an 
extraordinary difficult industry with no philoso- 
phy except the philosophy of fight and a steadily 
decreasing willingness of the principal leaders 
and organizers to fight. John Lewis has never 
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thought of problems of the industry. He arbi- 
trarily suppressed all discussion of plans for na- 
tionalization. By ruthless and corrupt methods 
he has maintained himself and his henchmen in 
power. On the eve of the present desperate strike 
he had his hand-picked convention vote him an 
increase of salary. So far as I know he has shared 
no part of the misery of the gallant miners now 
on strike. He has certainly risked in his own 
person none of the arbitrary wrath of injunc- 
tions or coal and iron police. Many of the strike- 
breakers in Western Pennsylvania openly say 
that they are strike-breaking only because on 
such and such an occasion in the past John Lewis 
let them down. 


The ineffectiveness of labor is manifest on the 
political as well as the industrial field. There is 
a case that can be made for non-partisan political 
action given American conditions. Our labor 
movement has not recently so much as worked 
out a decent program of non-partisan action. It 
does not know exactly what it wants and is for- 
ever selling its endorsements for very poor 
messes of pottage. Indeed many of the leaders 
are by now so closely allied with local political 
machines from which they may get a few crumbs 
for the workers and a good many jobs for them- 
selves that they have no heart at all in a genuine 
workers political program, a program which in 
my judgment requires the organization of a labor 
party, which, of course, must have strong farmer 
alliances. 


Such a criticism as this which I have indicated 
is necessary for the health of the labor move- 
ment. Fortunately there are signs that it is ris- 
ing from the ranks of the workers themselves. 
One sets it down in writing for college students 
with sone trepidation lest the effect of it be to 
provide éasy rationalizations for future bond 
salesmen, business men and managers who have 
their own selfish reasons for wishing ill to the 
labor movement. To such folk let me say that 
the worst fault of the labor movement is that it 
has caught so much of the spirit and ideology of 
our Rotarian civilization. When all is said and 
done there is no hope of progress in our crazy 
and unjust world that does not depend upon a 
strong self-conscious labor movement for its 
power. With all its faults, past and present, 
there is no social movement which has brought 
so much happiness to men with so little violence 
as this same labor movement. That is a matter 
of history and observation. No movement has 
so many unknown heroes. No movement so richly 
attests the capacity of the common man for cour- 
age and for comradeship. Only those can criti- 
cize the labor movement helpfully who love it 
and desire the victory of those great ideals of 
human brotherhood and happiness of which the 
labor itself being human sometimes loses sight. 
Whatever may be said by way of criticism of Mr. 
Foster and his book he at least has earned the 
right to be a critic. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Thoreau: The Paradox of Youth 


By ELISEO VIVAS 


T HAS been too readily taken for granted that 

Thoreau was merely an understudy of Emerson. 
Emerson’s own foppish vanity started this false- 
hood. “I am familiar,” he writes, “with all his 
(Thoreau’s) thoughts—they are my own, quite 
originally drest.” And elsewhere he tells us that 
Thoreau gives him, in the flesh, his own ethics. 
Coming from Emerson, the opinion naturally 
commands respect, unless one has studied care- 
fully Emerson’s essay on Thoreau, has analyzed 
it, and has discovered how thoroughly did the 
older man manage to misunderstand his “disci- 
ple”; and unless one has had occasion to sense 
from a study of their criticisms of each other, 
that there often arose between them a wall of 
jealousy and misunderstanding for which Tho- 
reau was not altogether responsible. It were 
foolish to deny Thoreau’s great debt to Emerson 
—an undeniable and patent debt, both in a mate- 
rial as well as in an intellectual sense. On the 
other hand, to assert that Thoreau was but the 
phonographic record of his friend, indicates either 
ignorance of Thoreau or utter lack of critical 
discrimination. It is true that Thoreau’s origin- 
ality does not overwhelm us by its quantity. But 
it occurs in the two fields in which Thoreau’s im- 
portance as a thinker rests: in his social philoso- 
phy and in his cynical attitude towards life. 


Thoreau was a philosopher in the classic sense 
of the word. For philosophy was formerly con- 
sidered ‘‘a loving use of wisdom,” as Dante de- 
fined it, and not, as it is so frequently taken to 
be, a cautious withdrawal from the use of wis- 
dom. Thoreau was in complete sympathy with 
Dante’s definition. “There are nowadays,” he 
tells us, “professors of philosophy, but not phil- 
osophers. Yet it is admirable to profess because 
it was once admirable to live. To be a philoso- 
pher is not merely to have subtle thoughts, not 
even to found a school, but so to love wisdom as 
to live according to its dictates, a life of simplic- 
ity, independence, magnanimity, and trust. It is 
to solve some of the problems of life, not only 
theoretically but practically.” It is precisely here 
that one of Thoreau’s chief distinctions rests: 
Thoreau strove to live honestly, sincerely, wisely, 
a life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity 
and trust. It does not mean that he was success- 
ful in his aspiration. It is his attitude I refer to. 
Thought was for him, as it is for the pragmatists, 
dynamically continuous with action; not only in 
profession, however, but in actuality. His whole 
life was addressed to this end; it was a courage- 
ous search for the good life, such as few saints 
or philosophers can vaunt of—it was a devoted 
search for the good life when the good life is the 
last thing most men seemed to desire. 


In Walden and in Life Without a Principle 


Thoreau has sketched in his unsystematic man- 
ner the principles of his practical philosophy of 
life. What those principles are is well known. 
They are based upon the cynical principle of self- 
sufficiency and the refusal to accept superfluities 
of life as necessities. Not because simplicity is 
an absolute virtue, but because it is only through 
the exercise of careful parsimony in living that 
one can discover the fundamental values of hu- 
man existence. In an often-quoted passage of 
Walden he tells us that he went to the woods be- 
cause he wanted to live deliberately, “in front 
only of the essential facts of life,” in order to see 
if he could learn what life had to teach, and not, 
when he came to die, discover that he had never 
lived. 


Thoreau was a cynic in that he sought passion- 
ately to achieve self-sufficiency. But he went 
farther than the Greek cynics in that self-suffi- 
ciency was for him instrumental. It is in this 
light that we must understand the Walden experi- 
ment. Failure to see it in this light leads to such 
stupid misunderstandings as that of Lowell. His 
problem—the problem which students and crea- 
tive men have always had to solve—was to earn 
a living without the expense of vital energy, be- 
cause his business went beyond the business of 
most men. For what impelled Thoreau through- 
out his life, as fundamental motivation, was that 
hanker which has consumed all reflective men, to 
find a meaning to the phantasmagoria of life. 
Life as he saw it in his day—and his criticism 
obtains validity for any age—had no meaning: 
the activities of men, the infinite bustle of busi- 
ness, the hiss of “work, work, work” of which he 
speaks, he found upon examination to be the mad- 
dest of all possible futilities. “Most men,” he 
tells us, “would feel insulted if it were proposed 
to employ them in throwing stones over a wall, 
and then throwing them back, merely that they 
might earn their wages. But many are not more 
worthily employed now.” Surely life has a mean- 
ing beyond throwing stones over a wall. 

The reason why he was not altogether success- 
ful in finding the meaning which he sought we 
shall try to discover later. What must be insisted 
on here is that this was the central activity of his 
life, and only in the light of that activity shall we 
be able to resolve the complex paradox that he 
presents to his réader. Hence the mistake of 
those, it must be repeated, who interpret Thoreau 
as mainly a naturalist. They miss his importance 
entirely because they fail to see that he was pri- 
marily a man, and anything else in him—his 
writing, his culture, his love of nature, even his 
social philosophy—were subservient, instrumental 
to the business of fulfilling himself as a man, to 
the business, that is to say, of discovering what is 
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the chief end of man. Hence the mistake also of 
those who would classify Thoreau as a tran- 
scendentalist, if by transcendentalism be meant— 
as I take it generally to mean—the need or desire 
to transcend, to overleap reality and fold oneself 
into nescience in the comfortable haven of Nir- 
vana. Thoreau was not a transcendentalist but 
very much of a realist, very much a man of the 
world, a man of affairs. But being a realist, and 
a searcher after meaning, his concern and busi- 
ness naturally differed from those of most men, 
who are not realists at all but futilitarians. It 
is astonishing that Thoreau should have been mis- 
understood in this respect, when even a careless 
reading of him would have brought the matter 
clearly and forcefully before the mind. Unless 
it be that we insist on calling a man a transcen- 
dentalist who believes that “shams and delusions 
are esteemed for soundest truths, while reality 
is fabulous.” For, if it means anything, that is 
all his transcendentalism means. It consists in 
pointing out (as he does in his first letter to Har- 
rison Blake) that “the first glimmer of reality 
which sometimes illuminates the darkness of day- 
light for all men, reveals something more solid 
and enduring than adamant.” But surely any 
reflective man will readily grant this truth, be 
he an idealist, a pragmatist, a realist or a mys- 
tic. It takes no philosophic sophistication to 
know this, no initiation into esoteric doctrines. 

A little logic was all that was required for a 
man inspired by such criteria as his to hold the 
opinions he held on life and society. His radical- 
ism and his anarchism, these follow readily from 
his fundamental attitude. For, examined with 
such criteria as his, the complex of activities 
which constitute a man’s private and public life 
crumble into inconsequential puerilities like cheap 
mortar under the wrecker’s blows. Thoreau’s 
criticism reduces society to a ludicrous absurd- 
ity. The manner in which men live; their social 
activities ; their education; their laws; their news- 
papers; their politics—what are these seen from 
his position but the dazed dartings to and fro of 
bees smoked out of their hive? So it appeared to 
him. He saw no essential dignity in the activities 
of men, no purpose worthy of man. There is, it 
should be noted, a fundamental fallacy in his crit- 
icism, which we may call the fallacy of intellec- 
tual parsimony, the failure to see life as a whole, 
from an adequate perspective. But about this 
later. 

His attitude was that of Diogenes, free from 
the coarse humor of the Greek, and exalted by 
the religious intensity of the New Englander. It 
was this religious intensity, coupled to an ex- 
tremely clear ethical judgment, that led him intel- 
lectually to his anarchism; a position to which 
his individualism alone could not have carried 
him, for he came to anarchism primarily out of 
loyalty to his principles, and out of a desire to 
retain his ethical consistency and self-respect. 
His criticism of the state constitutes another of 
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Thoreau’s original contributions; another, in 
Emerson’s words, of the ideas which he was cre- 
ated to throw into circulation, but which Emer- 
son, in the passage alluded to, found non-existing. 
Not that it was original in the sense that these 
ideas were thrown into circulation for the first 
time by him; anarchism is as old as oppression, 
as old as bad government, which is to say, as old 
as government; but that they grew spontaneously 
in his own mind as inevitable consequences of his 
fundamental position. 


Thoreau’s anarchism is particularly interesting 
to the genetic student of ideas because it is not 
at all the result of what Santayana has called the 
psychology of the disinherited. It gives the lie 
to Neitzsche’s analysis of the psychology of polit- 
ical radicalism. The “disinherited’”’ denies the 
worth of existing institutions not so much for the 
evil they do him, but for the good they fail to do 
him; for the material benefits they fail to present 
him with, the sinecures they fail to offer him, 
which he comes subsequently to consider as evil 
in a sour-grapes spirit.. But Thoreau was too self- 
sufficient to envy success and too chaste to set his 
price in material terms. He was an anarchist 
because he saw the essential uselessness of gov- 
ernment. “The people,” he tells us, “must have 
some complicated machinery or other, and hear 
its din, to satisfy the need of government they 
have.” But government, at its best, is for him 
a useless contraption to which men cling because 
they are afraid to do without its protection. He 
never felt any need of it, however, because he did 
not possess anything he was not willing to share 
with any man. At its best; but where does gov- 
ernment appear at its best? Thoreau wrote Civil 
Disobedience shortly after the Mexican war and 
the Fugitive Slave Law, when America was tak- 
ing its first steps towards imperialism. What 
would he have to say today, after Wilson’s maca- 
bre hypocrisy of the war to end war, and the de- 
velopment of Pan-American politics, and the 
ruthless suppression of liberty which has fol- 
lowed? What Thoreau had to say of his country 
is much more relevant of our own day than it was 
of his. “The American government,” he says, 
“what is it but a tradition, though a recent one, 
endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to pos- 
terity, but each instant losing some of its in- 
tegrity?” The notable thing about his political 
criticism is that it anticipated in all significant 
details, in all its essentials, the criticism of con- 
temporary radicals and liberals, and in many re- 
spects it went far beyond. There are passages 
in Civil Disobédience and in his other political 
and social papers, which are much more relevant 
than any already quoted. It is a pity, for in- 
stance, that lily-livered, respectable liberals of 
today are so busy improving irremediable condi- 
tions that they have no time to read passages such 
as these: ‘Under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also 
a prison,” or, “Those who, while they disapprove 
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of the character and measures of a government, 
yield to it their allegiance and support, are un- 
doubtedly its most conscientious supporters, and 
so frequently the most serious obstacles to re- 
form. ... Unjust laws exist: shall we be con- 
tent to obey them, or shall we endeavor to amend 
them, or shall we transgress them at once?” But 
I forget that this is too strong a fare for the re- 
spectable liberalism of the sweetness-and-light 
liberal—it is a fare only men can digest. 

The most disconcerting thing about Thoreau 
is his ultimate frustration, due to his inability to 
achieve any final completeness; to his failure to 
develop towards any final and definite perfection. 
Thoreau sought earnestly, with an almost fanati- 
cal zeal throughout his life for the meaning of life 
and the end of man. It was this task, as already 
noted, to which he subordinated all other activi- 
ties, for the sake of which he was ready to subject 
himself to a Spartan moral discipline; for the 
sake of which he was willing to suffer the criti- 
cism of his neighbors, a good many of whom 
never were willing to consider him as anything 
better than a loafer and a bum; for the sake of 
which he faced ridicule, gave up comforts and all 
other trivial things which, for the majority of 
men, constitute the amenities of life, what makes 
life at all bearable. Yet in spite of his devotion 
we are never aware that he ever found what he 
sought. There are hints here and there, echoes 
of a meaning inwardly felt and dimly suspected, 
but never quite discerned. Why? 

It was moral perfection Thoreau was after. 
He would not have ¢alled it moral, yet that was 
what he was after. But there were a few things 
which stood in his way. By morals he did not 
mean the accepted codes of his day—for these 
he felt no small amount of repugnance—but an 
inward code, wrought from patterns his idealistic 
fancy had created. These patterns—one soon 
comes to realize—springing up as a result of a 
dissatisfaction with the mores of his fellows, and 
drawing their contents only from such dissatis- 
faction, never quite attain any coherence and in- 
dependence, never lose their negative quality of 
immediate reactions. 

Although Thoreau sought moral perfection, 
how was it possible in a man devoid of human 
feeling—devoid, I mean, of that instinctive under- 
standing of the human soul and its perplexities 
and pathetic inherent weakness? We have testi- 
monies of his human kindness, of his sentimental 
attachments to those who were near to him: but 
it is not to this, but to his lack of tolerance, his 
lack of wisdom I have reference. Perhaps the 
keenest thing Emerson said about him was that 
“he interrogated every custom, and wished to 
settle all his practice on an ideal foundation.” 
This was his strength and his weakness. His 
strength, because it gave him that devotion, that 
singlemindedness and nobility of character and 
thought which characterized him. Because we 
have need of such examples of rigid and unflag- 
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ging devotion to an ideal, we, who are always 
ready to sacrifice the dreams of our adolescence 
on the altar of expedience. His weakness, because 
the example of his conduct cannot serve us in con- 
crete instances since it is purely formal. Because 
it held him fast to the letter of his judgment, and 
prevented him from understanding the motives 
that lie ynder each wayward irrational impulse 
of the human heart; and what is this but the quin- 
tessence of intolerance? His intolerance indi- 
cates an obtuse nerve in his vision, an inability 
to understand fully. A man who sees the world 
with a little detachment and a small modicum of 
human sympathy, and who seeing, does not forget 
that he, too, is human, and therefore an heir to 
the weakness that rankles him in others, never 
runs the risk of fanaticism. Severity is the privi- 
lege of the gods; sympathy and humility teach 
men tolerance. I do not mean of course that we 
should relinquish our standards, that we should 
congratulate ourselves on our weaknesses and be- 
cause they are human, we should become com- 
placent of them. Emerson was right when he 
said that “sympathy degrades men whose native 
aims are high enough, but their relation all too 
tender to the gross people about them.” Nor do 
I mean, in his words, that men should adjust 
themselves to their demerits since they cannot 
live on their merits. Of complacence and satis- 
faction and undiscriminating sympathy we have 
enough without asking for more. I mean that 
Thoreau carried his severity to a fanatical exalta- 
tion, which gave his vision an unnecessary hard- 
ness, and his judgment a Hebraic cruelty and 
obtuseness. 

Thoreau showed that intellectual obtuseness in 
more than one respect. Social amenities and con- 
ventions, manners and formulas, were for him, 
indiscriminately, all lies, execrable lies. The in- 
dividual was to him invariably a symbol for an 
easy compromise and a defeat. His attitude to- 
wards the men whom he met daily in his village 
of Concord—and with whom in his less terrible 
moments he did not disdain to gossip in homeo- 
pathic doses, as he puts it—was the intransigent, 
morally intolerant attitude of all transcendental 
romanticists; like that of Nietzsche, like that of 
Unamuno, like that of Kant: not, of course, simi- 
lar in that he sought ends similar to those of 
these men, but in that he utterly disregarded the 
conditions which make a human, practicable ideal 
possible; conditions which a rational ideal tries 
to correct as well as to serve. Thoreau did not 
brook a compromise: he ‘had a dread, almost 
pathological, of that slow crumbling of one’s 
youthful ideals and aspirations which is the in- 
evitable result of age. He expressed that fear 
unforgettably when he wrote in his journal, “The 
youth gets together his materials to build a bridge 
to the moon, or perchance a palace or temple on 
the earth, and at length the middle-aged man con- 
cludes to build a woodshed with them.” We ad- 
mire his courage and visionary idealism; for if 
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we have ever been young, we, too, must have seen 
with indignation that most human degradation 
is due to that tendency in man to seek the easier 
way and always to capitulate to the belly. But 
on the other hand we regret it because 

“It is not always wisdom to be only wise’; 
because a wise man realizes that if he is to live 
in society—and Thoreau was a social being, in 
the sense that he was dependent upon organized 
society and the advantages it puts within a man’s 
reach—he must accept certain inevitable com- 
promises, without which no society is possible; to 
balk at which condemns a man’s efforts to futility 
and ineffectiveness. 


The only man who can refuse to accept the 
compromises of society without committing moral 
suicide is the man‘with sufficient drive and sweep- 
ing emotional appeal to become a prophet, a 
leader of a multitude. Such a man was Jesus. 
Thoreau was too selfish and too priggish to ap- 
peal to the majority of men. While he was more 
intense in his moral idealism than Emerson, he 
was less capable of making himself heard of men. 
Thoreau’s voice is a bit chilling in its effect. In 
his day, it fell upon his worldly townsmen, 
shrewd, ambitious people, capable and eager to 
make their way in the world, like water upon a 
granite slab; it ran off without making any im- 
pression. To succeed in the world, unless one is 
a Jesus, one has to compromise with it. And if 
one is a Jesus, his Paul will do the compromising 
for him. The only ones who can make their way 
without doing violence to themselves or their 
principles are the politicians and the shopkeepers, 
for the principles upon which the world is run— 
and to some extent seems successfully to run— 
are those of the politician and the shopkeeper. 
I have often heard intelligent friends of mine say 
in earnest mockery that the last place in the 
world they would like to live in is a philosopher’s 
utopia, and they are perhaps right in their fears 
and distrust of utopia. To live in The Republic 
(which Plato was shrewd enough to place in 
heaven) a heroic discipline would be required: a 
virtue and self-castigation of all the petty vices 
and little degradations which, for most men, 
seem to make life worth living. What gives the 
frigidity to Plato’s Republic is the austerity of 
the soul emptied clean of its own self-seeking and 
self-assertiveness, and this is precisely what, lack- 
ing totally in Rabelais, gives the Abbey of 
Theleme its charming and truly desirable quality 
of being utopic in the vulgar sense of the word. 
This is the dilemma of the good man in this world, 
the paradox of virtue: She has to trail her wings 
in the mud to meet men half way, for men cannot 
fly to seek for her in her dwelling place above the 
clouds. But when she does come down, she is no 
Jonger virtue, but a syncretistic, latitudinarian, 
cozening lady, too used to, and too much handled 
in, the inns by the high roads to be capable of 
‘much persuasion or severity. 

It seems then as if the ideal were but a mock- 
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ery, darker in evil premonitions than the laugh 
of.a siren. For society conceived on ideal terms, 
as those of Thoreau, would be no society. It could 
not maintain itself for a day, because no one in 
if would be mean enough to assume the mean bur- 
denis, and one could not subsist on huckleberries 
all year round. But of course the fault is not 
with the ideal but with the imperfect way in 
which it is conceived. What the unbending ideal- 
ist like Thoreau forgets or ignores is that every- 
thing ideal has a natural basis. He is too busy 
finding an ideal meaning to every natural phe- 
nomenon, that he hypostatizes the ideal and be- 
comes an idolater and a worshiper of false gods. 


This is the price a man pays for devotion to his 
ideals—than which, fewer virtues are more rare: 
narrowness of vision and loss of wisdom. For 
wisdom is understanding and understanding en- 
tails lifting yourself above the plane of personal 
criteria into some measure of detachment and 
objectivity: it entails the ability to see things 
under the form of eternity. But Thoreau tried to 
keep clean and intense the fiery vision of his 
youth; and, in the measure that he succeeded, he 
remained young. Youth is a precious and rare 
quality, which not all men attain. But there is 
something more precious and rare than youth, 
and that is maturity—harder yet to attain. If 
We were ever young we must have written lovely 
lyrics, no doubt, to our Dorothy la desiree, whom 
we met in the garden of Dawn. We must have 
hated the world for its awry devices and its cheap- 
ness. If we never did, we haven’t yet begun to 
live, we haven’t ever been young. But there is 
something more important than the intense 
idealism of youth and its fiery vision—and that 
is the penetration of wisdom. And wisdom is 
given only to age: age, not in its quantitative but 
in its qualitative sense. And this, Thoreau, 
though he lived long enough to acquire it, never 
did acquire. He died a youth. 


There is another consideration which never oc- 
curred to Thoreau. To compromise is vile when 
compromise is the result of laziness and coward- 
ice, as it is in the majority of cases. But not to 
compromise is often as cowardly and foolish. It 
is foolish because it ends in futility. The busi- 
ness of the world will be done. It will be done 
badly because it will be done for men by men. 
But it will be done. The uncompromising ideal- 
ist—and to this charge Thoreau is open—very 
often plays the dog in the manger. And it is cow- 
ardly, because fear of compromise springs from 
fear of self, from fear that the world will, after 
all, be able to- buy us cheaply, fear that we will 
in the end be unable to prove loyal to our vision 
and will sell out for a mess of beans. True steel 
is tested in the din of battle when it clashes 
against well-tempered shields. But Thoreau had 
a sword and he hugged it in his attic. Or, when 
he chose to use it, it was to cut indiscriminately 
at the good and bad roots of life, assuming that 

(Continued on page 15) 
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God’s Will Be Done 


HERE are lots of people in Water- 

burg who call themselves Chris- 
tians but I guess that Jacob Garber 
is one of the few you’d call an out- 
and-out follower of Jesus. You take 
a lot of these so-called Christians that 
pray so loud on Sunday mornings and 
at Wednesday prayer’ meetings, 
they’re not so holy as they sound. 
On week days they’ll swear, cheat and 
smoke as quick as the next one. Jacob 
Garber wasn’t that kind. No sir. He 
took the Bible from A to Z. Take 
for instance what Christ said about 
war. He said that thou shalt not kill, 
and if anyone smites you on one 
cheek, give him the other, and beat 
your swords into plowshares. 

Do you suppose these Christians re- 
fused to have a thing to do with war 
when it came along? Not by a long 
shot. These same church people were 
the bloodiest of the lot, holding meet- 
ings at which speakers in the pulpit 
promised to do all kinds of things to 
the Kaiser if they caught him and 
offering prayers to God that he per- 
mit the fight to go on until every last 
German man woman and child was 
wiped off the face of the earth. Jacob 
Garber and his little flock weren’t 
that kind of killing Christians. 

Jacob Garber was preacher for a 
little congregation of Mennonites in 
our county. They met in a little 
brick church out in the country west 
of Waterburg on the Ridgeville Pike. 
They were plain, quiet people, who 
didn’t even have bells in their church 
or music inside it because they con- 
sidered these things works of the 
devil. All of them dressed alike, 
the men with long, black coats and 
broad-brimmed, black hats; the wo- 
men with gray shawls and black bon- 
nets. They said they were the only 
true followers of Jesus and all other 
half-way religions were of the flesh 
and the devil. Never once did they 
call on the government to aid or pro- 
tect them and they never went to 
court to protect themselves. They re- 
fused to vote or have anything to do 
with the government, saying that gov- 
ernments depend on force and vio- 
lence. Because Jesus said render un- 
to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, they faithfully paid their taxes. 
Most of them were farmers. In busi- 
ness you have to do crooked things 
sometimes and they couldn’t act that 
way. They worked hard, raised big 
families and some of them were pret- 
ty well off, sinking their money into 
rich lands, building big barns and 
buying manure spreaders, hay loaders, 
potato diggers—all the latest farm 
machinery. 

But every year the little Mennonite 
flock got smaller as a few more of 
the old men and women died off. The 
old people went to their graves and 
the younger ones refused to put on 
the funny clothes and cut out the en- 


joyments of life. The automobile 
came in and it kept getting easier to 
sin. Some of the children went over 
to the other churches that didn’t mind 
if you went to the circus now and 
then or danced a little; while others 
just lived without getting religion. 
And the old folks couldn’t do a thing 
but sit and watch their children go 
to the devil because their religion said 
that after you get to the age of dis- 
eretion, you aren’t bound to listen to 
your parents and are responsible to 
God alone for yoyr soul. So the old 
people met every Sunday in the little 
brick church and prayed for their 
children who sped past in Fords with 
the cut-outs wide open, on their way 
to River Beach where there is danc- 
ing and canoeing every Sunday. 

Mennonite preachers get no pay, 
so, like most of his flock, Jacob Gar- 
ber was just a farmer, a hardwork- 
ing one at that. It took him 40 years 
to pay for his place and raise his 
family of ten girls and two boys, but 
he was satisfied so long as the Lord 
was with him. And he didn’t even 
complain when the Lord sent him one 
girl after another when boys are 
needed so badly on a farm, especially 
at corn husking time. What he hoped 
for before he went was that at least 
one of the twelve would see the Light 
before death came and it was ever- 
lastingly too late. By the time I am 
telling you about all the daughters 
had married off and nobody was left 
but the two boys: Floyd, aged 24, and 
Oscar, aged 16. 

To understand what follows you'll 
have to hear a little about these fel- 
lows. Oscar was the restless kind 
that never likes to settle down to farm 
life. Some of them go off to the 
Overland auto factory and then again 
some of them go to college and get 
more high-toned jobs. Oscar wanted 
to go away somewhere after he’d fin- 
ished high school, to college maybe, 
and make his mark. He was a day- 
dreamer and he once fell off a cul- 
tivator in a fit of dreaming and cut 
up his forehead. Our farm was right 
next to the Garber place and when 
we rested the horses at the end of the 
furrows he used to tell about his day- 
dreams. It came about because he 
couldn’t bear the lonesome farm 
work, so he kept working up things 
in his mind to amuse himself with. 
Sometimes he made up long stories, 
starting in the mornings, where he’d 
lefc off the night before and going 
on all day. Once, he told me, one of 
these stories went on right through 
oats-cutting season. I often think 
Oscar must of been a little bit off, 
having all those things going on in 
his head while he worked. Nobody 
else thought so because nobody else 
knew about them. You never could 
tell by looking at him that he was a 
little bit cracked, maybe, he being 


such a shy and quiet sort of a person, 
minding his own business always and 
never saying much, 

Floyd was a different sort. He was 
a good fellow and was pretty much 
like other people. He was always 
tinkering with machinery, while Os- 
car couldn’t mend a wheelbarrow. Be- 
fore the Garbers had their second 
hand Ford for a week, he had it apart 
to see how it worked. Floyd took a 
lot of interest in farming and every- 
body expected him to take the place 
when old Jake moved to Waterburg 
to live out his last days as a retired 
farmer on some little side street. 
That’s always what happens in our 
neighborhood. The old folks were be- 
ginning to wonder whether Floyd 
wasn’t going to get himself a wife so 
as to be ready to take over the farm. 
The Garber men had always married 
before the age of 24, but Floyd was 
kind of slow in that way. 

Old Jake thought a lot of his sons 
and had a secret hope of seeing them 
both safely in the Church before he 
died. That much he wanted to do for 
his God before he went to his Eternal 
Reward. If they became “members,” 
as the Mennonites called one another, 
that might bring around some of the 
other young farmers. The thing wor- 
ried him a lot. But he never talked 
to Floyd and Oscar about their souls’ 
salvation. He never got around to 
talking about anything to them but 
crops and weather. Mennonites are 
like that. Other churches in Water- 
burg have their yelling and praying 
revivals each year when they work 
and pray over sinners, but not the 
Mennonites. Jake and his hard work- 
ing wrinkled wife used to get down 
on their creaky knees in front of the 
kitchen stove every night and pray 
silently to themselves that the Lord 
would pour Light into the hearts of 
their sons. Sometimes they timidly 
asked the boys to read certain lines 
that Jesus wrote, or Menno Simon, the 
founder of their religion, but they 
never laid it on very thick. The’boys 
knew well enough what the old folks 
were after, though, at that. 

When the war came, and after it 
the first Liberty Loan Drive, Water- 
burg was on its ear. There had been 
a condensery and cheese factory in the 
town for two years and everybody 
talked about bringing in new factor- 
ies and booming the town. A Boos- 
ter’s Club met every Wednesday even- 


ing at the Rigg’s Restaurant. Their 
slogan was “Watch Waterburg 
Walk.” What a feather in Water- 


burg’s cap, people said, if it could be 
the first town in Williams County to 
go over the top in the Liberty Loan 
Drive! Business men all over Ohio 
would sit up and take notice of Water- 
burg then It would get into the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and all the 
country would hear of it. “Great 
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God, this is Waterburg’s one chance 
in a lifetime,’ Walter Whipple told a 
bunch of us in front of the Post Office. 
The business men of Waterburg were 
supporiing the town’s first baseball 
team that year but this had baseball 
backed off the map for advertising. 
The only trouble was those Men- 
nonites, people said. They were all 
right in peace time, good honest work- 
ers and all that, but what business 
had they refusing to buy bonds? Old 
Jake was the stubbornest of the lot. 
And if Old Jake could be argued out 
of his stubbornness the rest might 
come across. Day after day Whip- 
ple’s big Cadillac car was parked in 
front of the Garber home, but it 
didn’t do any good. Whipple was 
president af the Waterburg Bank, 
head of the Booster’s Club and owner 
of most of the town property. “Peo- 
ple are getting hot under the collars,” 
he warned old Jake over and over 
again. And at the Liberty Loan ral- 
lies he stormed and raved saying that 
it might not go well with disloyal peo- 
ple who refuse to listen when our Na- 
tion calls for help in an hour of need. 
The next night a bunch of drunks 
painted the Garber barn yellow and 
burnt down a stack of unthreshed 
wheat worth hundreds of dollars. But 
old Jake was as stubborn as ever. 
What with Floyd getting the war 
fever, his neighbors threatening all 
sorts of punishment the old man was 
in hot enough wa-er. Oscar from the 
first sided in with his father. He had 
always been friendly to the church. 
But Floyd acted differently. He 
couldn’t see how people could refuse 
to support a war against a country 
that did all those things to the Bel- 
gian women. At home he didn’t talk 
much for fear of hurting his folks, 
but they knew without words how he 
felt. When he went out amongst 
other people he acted ashamed of his 
parenis. He used to slip into a back 
seat at war meetings and clap loudest 
of all when the speakers got to orat- 
ing about Old Glory. He wanted to 
enlist right off and when his name 
finally appeared in the first draft 
quota he was happy as could be. 


Early in the morning of the day 
that the draft lists were out the Cad- 
illac pulled up in the Garber’s front 
yard. This time Whipple had a new 
proposition. The Mennonites were to 
give their money to the Red Cross, 
to works of mercy. If Jake consented, 
Whipple hinted, then it might be fixed 
with the draft board that Floyd 
needn’t go. 

At first Jake hesitated. The Red 
Cross had seemed to him just one 
piece of the fighting machine and he 
wanted nothing to do with the whole 
outfit. But the scheme for keeping 
Floyd out of uniform seemed good. 
So he sent $500.00 to the Red Cross 
that afternoon. 

At the supper table Floyd said that 
he was going to war, draft or no 
draft. I guess this is the first time 
religion was talked about at the Gar- 
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ber table. They took most things for 
granted among one another, talking 
very little—especially about religion. 
After that not one word more was 
said at the supper. Jake dropped his 
knife and fork and opened his mouth 
to speak but no words came out. He’d 
been expecting this but when the blow 
came it nearly knocked him dizzy. It 
seemed to Jake as though his Lord 
had given his Chosen people more 
burdens than their shoulders could 
carry. The prayers in the dark kit- 
chen that night were extra long. But 
of course if it was the Lord’s will 
that Floyd should go that was all 
there was to it. 


Right after supper Floyd backed 
the Ford out of the barn and rushed 
off to town in his best clothes. For 
almost the first time in his life he 
was fooling around with a girl. May- 
be the thought of being a fighter on 
the bat.lefield made him reckless and 
bold with the women. He was begin- 
ning to feel important and even began 
to swagger a little when he walked 
into the poolroom after his date was 
over with, to shoot a game with some 
of us fellows. 


It was an April evening two days 
after Floyd made up his mind to en- 
list. Oscar was sitting in front of 
Winter’s grocery store when Arch 
Smi-h and Bill Sullivan came by. Like 
Oscar, they were both going to high 
school. Both had been to Columbus 
that day, had been playing hookey 
from school, and had enlisted unbe- 
knowns to their parents. They joked 
and laughed about the way they had 
fooled the recruiting officer about 
their ages. “Jesus, you sure can get 
away with murder if you got the 
guts,” Bill was saying. “He laoked 
at me crossways and shot out, ‘How 
old did you say you was?’ And I 
looked ’im in the eye and shot back, 
‘I said twenty one.’ ” 


On the way home that night Oscar 
wondered whether he could fool the 
officer. And then it came to him for 
the first time that he was a man’s 
size. He was almost six feet tall, 
weighing one hundred eighty pounds. 
Funny how he hadn’t thought of it 
before. A man now. Once he got 
away from where people knew him 
they would take him for the man he 
really was. Then he began to think 
of the big things that might happen 
to him if he enlisted. The machine 
inside his head took up the idea and 
played wich it just like a player piano 
plays any roll you feed it. The scheme 
thac he’d used behind the plow to kill 


the long hours now got the better of © 


him and he went on and on, dreaming 
about what he might do. He had 
never been outside of Ohio and this 
would take him thousands of miles 
away. He wondered how it would feel 
to be on leave in New York, what the 
ocean really was like and whether 
Paris was anything like Cleveland. 
He would be wearing a uniform. He 
would be a hero and everyone in town 
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lieved this and passed on stories from 
poolroom to Methodist Church, most 
would have to sit up and take no- 
tice: .=- 

He never slept a wink that night. 
A strong wind rocked the tops of the 
oak trees in the woods across the 
road making a swish like the sea must 
sound. Insects kept up their long- 
winded droning all night long. They 
made him think of machine guns. All 
the night the idea worked like yeast 
in his head and he tossed around un- 
der the bedcovers trying to get to 
sleep. . . It surely seemed a long time 
till the black clouds over the corn- 
fields in the west began to get gray 
and then orange. Finally old Jake 
stumped halfway up the stairs to call 
the boys and Oscar knew it was time 
to get up. 

He felt hot and dizzy as he pulled 
on his overalls. And when he said 
at breakfast, “Ma, I’m going to Col- 
umbus today to fit on my commence- 
ment suit,” he was sure it was some- 
one else’s voice talking: It sounded 
so distant and strange he wondered 
they didn’t suspect something. Just 
as soon as he’d said it he wanted to 
take it back, but the dream inside his 
head had got to be too big for him 
to handle. It just handled him, now. 

_ They kept supper on the table for 
him till ten that next night and lay 
awake till after midnight expecting 
any minute to hear his steps on the 
porch. The next morning came a 
telephone call from the station agent 
in Waterburg saying that a telegram 
was there for them. The two old peo- 
ple were never so nervous before, fear- 
ing their youngest and most faithful 
son had been killed in a railroad acci- 
dent. The telegram announced that 
Oscar had enlisted in the Navy and 
was on his way to the Great Lakes 
Training Station out near Chicago. 
Then they wished for the sake of his 
soul it had been a railroad accident. 

When they held the next Liberty 
Loan Rally the name of Oscar Garber 
was read first from the honor roll of 
those who had gone to fight for their 
country. Then everybody clapped. 
Oscar had been the talk of the town 
ever since he had left so suddenly for 
the Navy. What got into his head 
anyway? Here was something juicy 
for the Ladies Aid Society. In the 
poolroom you would hear sixteen dif- 
ferent stories about why Oscar 
skipped out. Oscar of all people, run- 
ning away from home to join the 
Navy. Lots of people said that Oscar 
had got into trouble with Elsie, his 
girl, and had to beat it. Whenever 
that happened in Waterburg the fel- 
low always chased off to the Navy— 
if her old man didn’t get hold of him 
first. On the corner in front of the 
garage they sang the song: 


If a lady has a baby and she blames 
it on to you; 
Join the Nave e-e-e 


So it looked pretty bad for Oscar. 
But while lots of people secretly be- 
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of them openly agreed with what Ben 
Wade said. Ben, who is Methodist 
preacher in our town, said the boy 
had done it as a rebuke to his stub- 
born pro-German and_ unpatriotic 
father. 

While Oscar’s name was being read 
from the platform the Liberty Loan 
Commit.ee was talking about another 
of the Garber family behind the 
scenes. 

“Since old Jake gave in,” Whipple 
explained to his committee, “The Men- 
nonites came across with $10,000 for 
Red Cross work. If we add that 
money to our Liberty Loan fund no 
one will ever be the wiser and Water- 
burg will be over the top, first of 
Williams County. What do you say?” 
“We say, go ahead,” the committee 
answered. Ten minutes later Banker 
Whipple made his statement, amid 
much applause, “In behalf of my 
Committee, I am proud to announce 
that Waterburg is the first town in 
Williams County, and the State of 
Ohio, I believe, to go over the top in 
the Liberty Loan Drive. As a fitting 
tribute in this hour of Waterburg’s 
greatest triumph I ask you all to bow 
your heads in silent prayer to Him 
whose cause we serve. ... Not my 
will, Oh Lord, but Thy will be done. 
oe eeAmen:” 

Floyd Garber was especially proud 
that night of what his brother had 
done. He was having his second date 
with Alice Marwell and was anxious 
to make a big hit. They were to- 
gether that night for the second time. 
Floyd the greasy tinkerer of one- 
lunged autos had become a _ fast 
worker with the women. Maybe it 
was the fine spring weather and may- 
be it was the thought of soon becom- 
ing a soldier. Anyway the affair 
went along at surprising speed. Alice 
was s-ill in high school, in the gradu- 
ating class that spring, and they were 
already talking about marriage. The 
idea of being a soldier puffed him up 
and made him do things he had never 
dared attempt before. But the affair 
was a bit too much for him. Being a 
ladies’ man was not his line, afcer 
all, and things got a little ways past 
what he had first intended. Sitting 
in the Ford along some dark road 
after the Rally, Alice asked Floyd to 
promise not to leave her and enlist. 
Instead they would marry and settle 
down together in June. Floyd was 
kind of hesitant and said he’d give his 
answer the next Sunday when they 
were to go out to River Beach to- 
gether. 

The next morning he told Old Jake 
that he’d changed his mind about go- 
ing to fight the Germans. 

Then Jake Garber did a peculiar 
thing for the old man. He had been 
whetting the scythe behind the house, 
fixing to mow weeds along the road 
that day. He dropped the scythe and 
whetstone, plumped down on his knees 
on the grass beside his son and 
prayed: 

“Oh Lord, I thank Thee for answer- 
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The December Riots In Roumania 


6“ HE YEAR 1927 has been an 
ill-fated one for Roumania” say 
her representatives with a sigh; but 
the sigh, one finds upon investigation, 
is noc so much for the presence of 
certain attitudes among Roumanian 
people, as for the unpopularity which 
their untimely manifestation has 
brought upon the hapless head of the 
country. First the death of the King, 
then—a greater tragedy—the death 
of Jan Bratiano, and now these stu- 
dents, in their “youth and folly” put- 
ting the foreign representatives in the 
position of having to answer embar- 
rassing questions. Truly, bad luck! 


But they are not without their an- 
swers. Now look at Hungary, for ex- 
ample! There the principle of anti- 
Semitism is recognized by the govern- 
ment. Everybody knows that the 
“Numerus Clausus” (Law XXV, 
1920) ostensibly directed toward se- 
curing proportional representation of 
Hungarian minorities in the universi- 
ties, is really used as an instrument 
against Jewish candidates for the 
university. You yourself know of the 
November riots in the University of 
Budapest, organized by Christian and 
National Unions of students as a de- 
monstration against the government’s 
attempt to revise the ‘“Numerus 
Clausus” in keeping with their prom- 
ise to the League of Nations. Now 
in Roumania there is no “Numerus 
Clausus,” none whatever I assure 
you. None that I have ever seen. In 
fact in Roumania, there is no anti- 
Semitism. Look only for a moment at 
this. L’ Independence Roumaine, (Gov- 
ernment press), 18th December, 1927: 
Front page stuff—“La Legende de 
notre antisemitism,’ wherein it is 
proved conclusively that Roumania is 
not anti-Semitic, stated conclusively 
that she has no law directed against 
Jews or other national or religious 
minorities and regretted that the rash 
acts of a few hot-headed students who 
are in no sense representative of their 
group in Roumania, let alone of the 
country at large, should be seized up- 
on by the foreign press as indicative 
of the spirit of this unfortunate coun- 
try. But if it’s the real truth you 
want—though I hate to seem to ac- 
cuse a neighbor—here is the issue 
of December 380th (L’Independence 
Roumaine) (translation) “The Anti- 
Semitic Excesses in Roumania,” wri- 
ten by no less a person than M. A. 
Berkowitz, editor in chief of L’Inde- 
pendence Roumaine. 


“The anti-Semitic excess which took 
place at Cluj and Oradea-Mare on 
the occasion of the student confer- 


ing my prayers and sparing this my 
only remaining son for Thy vineyard, 
and give thanks that it was Thy will 
that I should gain this one victory at 
last.” 


Ernest Pontifex 


ence, has provoked deep feeling not 
only among the Jewish population, 
but also in all the social, intellectual 
and political groups in the country. 


“Tt seems to us not without inter- 
est, on this occasion, to glance objec- 
tively on the situation of the Jews in 
the new Roumania. 


“After the World War, after the 
emancipation of all the citizens of the 
Mosaic religion, the assimilation and 
adjustment of these new citizens to 
the multiple forms of the social and 
political structure of the country went 
forward rapidly, and seemed to be 
achieved swiftly. Indeed, in certain 
countries of the west, where the Jew- 
ish population suffered comparative 
restraint, a rather long period of 
transition was necessary between the 
decree of emancipation and the effec- 
tive entrance of Jews into the organ- 
ized life of the nation. In Roumania, 
and especially in the Old Kingdom, 
this fusion between the bourgeoisie of 
Jewish origin and that of the purely 
Roumanian race took place almost au- 
tomatically. In addition, from the 
first meeting of the Parliament 
formed upon universal suffrage, we 
have seen persons of Jewish origin 
taking part in the debate in all polit- 
ical parties. The bar, formerly ac- 
cessible only to the unusually privi- 
leged Jews who had been able to ac- 
quire the right of citizenship, opened 
wide their portals to lawyers of Jew- 
ish birth. Everywhere this penetra- 
tion advanced daily without opposi- 
tion or the slightest protestation. 


“Then came the events of Hungary. 
The new regime installed at Buda- 
pest, at the end of the famous dictat- 
orship of Bela Kun, was declared to 
cherish anti-Jewish sentiments and 
mocives. This was the period of the 
White Terror, during which the first 
rank of Jews fell victims. The uni- 
versity youth of Hungary began to 
agitate to achieve the realization of 
their bizarre anti-Semitic ambitions. 
Anti-Semitic propaganda went across’ 
the frontier in the form of literature. 
It penetrated first into Transylvania. 
Its first disciples, M. Goemboes and 
his first followers were at the Uni- 
versity of Cluj. The movement gained 
adherence first from students of 
Magyar culture and language. Later 
it extended to Roumanian students. 


” 
ee 


There are any number of similar 
articles, for these apologias were 
written daily in the Government press 
from the 18th to the 30th of Decem- 
ber. But that was after the Rouman- 
ian Government had finally decided 
to mete out justice to the perpeira- 
tors of the riots, and after the coun- 
ter strike which the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of Roumania had 
thought of in an effort to prevent 
the court-martials, had been blocked. 
By that time they could adjust them- 
selves in the light of statements in 
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the foreign press, and (it is whis- 
pered) in the light of a sudden fall 
in foreign investments in Bucharest 
to the point of developing an elab- 
orate theory of the riots based upon 
the openly-expressed desire of Hun- 
gary to have a revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon, by which she lost Tran- 
sylvania to Roumania. M. Draghis- 
cesco, a member of the Roumanian 
Senate, who was in Paris in the lat- 
ter part of December, wrote a letter 
to Le Temps declaring that the riots 
were only part of a campaign on the 
part of Hungary to secure the recti- 
fication of the frontier between Hun- 
gary and Roumania. Hungarians in 
Transylvania, encouraged by the pro- 
paganda which: Hungary has made 
for the past year against the decisions 
of the Treaty of Trianon (in which 
she declares that the population of 
Transylvania and other lost territory 
is of Hungarian majority) had acted 
in a manner provocative of recrimina- 
tions on the part of Roumanians. 


The political issues that have fol- 
lowed upon what was probably meant 
to be a demonstration of the national 
loyalty of the National Union of Stu- 
dents of Roumania, have clouded the 
ends so far as students are concerned. 
The government opinions that have 
been published have, it is true, sup- 
plied but little stimulus to students 
to think beneath the surface and de- 
fine their attitude. On the day of the 
manifestations, which followed the 
official congress of the National Union 
of Students, Bucharest was denying 
that any great damage had been done 
by the demonstrating students. By 
the eighth of December they were ad- 
mitting that considerable loss of life 
and property (to the extent of one 
hundred million lei) had been sus- 
tained, but were denying that any of 
the despoilers were Roumanian stud- 
ents. On the tenth, when Parliament 
was presented with the report of M. 
Vass’ speech in the Hungarian ses- 
sion at Budapest, and the charges of 
the Jewish members had to be faced, 
the government deplored the losses, 
but minimized the significance of the 
students’ group who had promoted 
the demonstration. The students were 
young and foolish, and in any case 
had probably been fired by the point 
of view of M. Couza, the professor 
who had been most vocal in his anti- 
Semitism. Opinion varied as to whe- 
ther M. Couza was in the pay of Hun- 
gary or a free-lance anti-Semite 
leading the unsuspecting youth of 
Roumania to their destruction on this 
hard rock of contention. 


The facts about the attitude of the 
students who promoted the riots are 
simple. In the first place, it must be 
accepted that they represent the dom- 
inant body of student opinion, since 
they were the delegates of the Na- 
tional Union of Students sent to the 
official congress of that body. Fur- 
thermore it-is this body that univer- 
sity or government bodies deal with 
in discussing any student question. 
It is equally true that there is no 
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“Numerus Clausus” law, or other law 
which places a national or religious 
minority under legal disability in Rou- 
mania. In this circumstance, the fact 
that discrimination has been made 
against Jewish students within Rou- 
manian universities puts the action 
of the students in an even more un- 
favorable light. For “actions” there 
have undoubtedly been. Two incidents 
of last summer were common proper- 
ty of foreign correspondents, and the 
press syndicate: those of the Rou- 
manian student who having shot a 
Police Prefect in the act of protecting 
a Jew, was acquitted of the murder 
charge, and the Czernowitz ingjident 
in which the Roumanian whe had 
shot a Jewish student was also ac- 
quitted and praised for his heroism. 
But numerous smaller incidents have 
either been suppressed, or have been 
accepted as a commonplace to the ex- 
tent of commanding no place in any 
but the papers published by the Jew- 
ish minority, or the Hungarian press. 
The consistent attempt of the latter 
to turn Roumanian irregularities into 
stock for “revision of Trianon” pro- 
paganda complicates the issues for 
the Roumanian government no doubt, 
but does not on the one hand prove 
strong enough incentive to make the 
government stand firmly against anti- 
Semitic demonstrations in Roumania, 
nor on the other hand, succeed in 
blinding those who know anything of 
conditions in that troublous quarter 
of Europe to the fact that as strong 
anti-Semitic sentiment, and as consis- 
tent action, exists at Budapest. 


So far, the only protest bearing the 
signature of a National Union of 
Students, that has been sent to the 
officers of the Roumanian N. U. S. is 
from Geneva. Last summer the Brit- 
ish National Union adopted, not with- 
out opposition, a vote of censure on the 
anti-Semitic character of the National 
Unions of Hungary and Roumania. 
The best of the opposition to this vote 
based their attitude on the conviction 
that the matter was one of local in- 
terest and importance only, and that 
these countries should be allowed to 
formulate their own domestic policy 
unhampered. Jewish Associations of 
Students in many countries of Eur- 
ope have, of course made protest— 
Yut they have had so much of this 
to do! 


The students implicated in the out- 
rages have, of course, been sentenced 
with not too light a hand. The situ- 
ation would be considerably more 
clear if it were plain that the Rou- 
manian Government had taken this- 
measure of dealing with the case en- 
tirely on its own initiative, and from 
motives of moral conviction. As the 
situation now stands, the sentences do 
little towards solving the question of 
anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe. 
Nothing can solve that but the atti- 
tude of the students themselves. If 
the National Union of Students feels 
that in its character as a representa- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BOOKS 


The Schoolmaster Nobody 
Knows 


HIS is the story of the Man No- 

body Knows.* It is the story of a 
representative member of one of the 
groups which have made this country 
what it is today; but while the biogra- 
phies of its Eastern members are dis- 
played, sometimes at half-price, in all 
our leading bookstores, the great ma- 
jority have received recognition of 
only a transitory and local character. 
I refer, it is hardly necessary to state, 
to that noble band of university and 
college presidents who by their la- 
bors to advance the cause of Christian 
education, founded of course on a 
Sound Business Basis, have made this 
our country, and especially its central 
portion, educationally, as it is geo- 
graphically and in every other way, 
the backbone of the world. It has 
been the well-merited good fortune of 
Mr. Arthur Patrick Redfield, Ph.D. 
(honoris causa, Central College, Indi- 
ana), LL.D. (Wharton College and 
Tucker University), to be one of the 
first, if not the first, to have his “half 
century of educational service” por- 
trayed by one of the greatest authors 
of the country and published by a 
Boston firm, the importance of which 
is sufficiently indicated when I say 
that it also handles the thrilling nov- 
els of Jeffery Farnol. It is with no 
intention of disrespect to either the 
subject of this biography or to its au- 
thor that I state that Dr. Redfield, in 
my opinion, is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but rather typical of the 
best of his profession as a whole. I 
am sure that Dr. Redfield himself 
would be the first to recognize that 
there can be no higher compliment 
paid to anyone than that he (or she) 
is a typical member of any group of 
true American citizens. 


More specifically, this book is the 
life story of Arthur Patrick (Aloys- 
ius) Redfield, from his birth in 1876 
up to the present time; as a student 
in the high schools of Decorah and 
Indianapolis and in the State Univer- 
sity, as professor of pedagogy in Cen- 
tral College and Dean of the School 
of Education in his alma mater, as 
the president for many years of 
Thompson Walker University, as an 
author and journalist, until finally we 
leave him as the president of a pro- 
jected university destined to make 
Florida and the South in general ed- 
ucationally as in so many other ways 
the garden spot of the world. 

A simple story, yet noble and 
strong in its very simplicity. Though 
Dr. Redfield’s span of life as yet 
covers only a trifle over fifty years, 
his biography correctly bears the sub- 
title of “a half century of educational 
service.” Who can doubt but that as 
Washington was a military genius 
from his cradle, so, from his earliest 


*A MAN OF LEARNING. Nelson An- 
trim Crawford. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
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years was Dr. Redfield an educational 
ledder? Some of the qualities which 
conferred on him this leadership 
might be mentioned as manifested 
even in early life. For example, we 
see his tact in assuming the middle 
names “Patrick Aloysius” that his 
influence for good among his Catholic 
student friends might not be weak- 
ened by the knowledge that his ini- 
tials also stood for the American Pro- 
tective Association. His opposition 
to liquor during his college life led 
him regretfully to run for and secure 
the presidency of his class on an in- 
dependent ticket, when the fraternity 
group of which he was a member 
nominated a notorious “wet.” 
Loyalty was one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. As a professor 
he initiated the slogan, “The Univer- 
sity is always right,” which principle 
he steadfastly maintained as a uni- 
versity president. As a patriot he 
distinguished himself during the days 
of the Great War by his inaugura- 
tion and leadership of the campaign 
against German music, literature, and 
food, though he prevented the ruin 
of the cabbage growers of his state 
by suggesting the adoption of the 
name “Liberty cabbage,” which move 
saved what had hitherto been known 
as the “sauerkraut” industry from a 
disastrous panic. An ardent support- 
er of the government, he yet refused 
to be swept away by popular clamor. 
When the dismissal of five professors 
was demanded he did not yield with- 
out careful consideration which re- 
sulted in his steadfast refusal to dis- 
miss one professor, a German, highly 


connected, whom he nevertheless felt’ 


was true to the principles of Ameri- 
canism, though he regretfully ac- 
quiesced in the case of the other four, 
who had shown signs not only of pro- 
Germanism but also of revolutionary 
radicalism. A true liberal, having 
voted twice for Woodrow Wilson, he 
yet preserved an awareness of the 
exact line of demarcation between 
-liberty and license, liberalism and 
radicalism. Always devoutly relig- 
ious, he yet was devoid of any taint 
of religious bigotry, which was as 
well exemplified during his later life 
as we have seen it demonstrated in 
his youth. A scientist and a believer 
in evolution, he readily saw that it 
was really but a half-truth of which 
religion was the whole, and that con- 
sequently there could be no conflict 
between the two, “properly under- 
stood,” as I recall him saying in a 
commencement address. He was tol- 
erant in its truest sense, never ex- 
pressing any opposition to anything 
in a way which would injure the work 
of the University, yet unflinching in 
his denunciation of any detrimental 
influence when he felt that God and 
the people of the state were on his 
side. It was, in fact, this kindly tol- 
erance, which led to the severance of 
his connection with Thompson Walker; 
his efforts to interest a young, pretty 
but somewhat frivolous librarian in 
the better rather than the baser as- 
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pects of literature having led to the 
wagging of slanderous tongues, which 
he preferred to silence by resignation 
rather than by dragging his beloved 
institution through the quagmire of 
a public investigation. But most 
prominent of all his characteristics 
was his devotion to Service, which 
word, it is an interesting historical 
fact, he was the first to apply to edu- 
cation, in an address to the American 
Society of Education in New York 
City, October 11, 1909. 


The author is well qualified by his 
career as professor of journalism in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
to describe the career of this great 
educator, who alwys placed agricul- 
ture and joursslism—as he was ac- 
customed to state in addressing con- 
ventions of farmers and newspaper 
meriugtnd as exemplified in his policy 
at Thompson Walker—in the topmost 
ranks of the professions of Service. 
Yet he has handled the subject with 
rare restraint. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for fulsome adulation, but he 
resolutely put it from him, preferring 
with a modesty similar to that dis- 
played in the career he was portray- 
ing, rather to understate than to over- 
state. Dr. Redfield is not presented 
as a demi-god or demagogue, but as 
a Man. A great man, it is true, but 
after all, a man, a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. Mr. Crawford 
has, commendably, not stressed the 
close and friendly relations which 
subsisted between Dr. Redfield and 
himself, preferring to keep himself 
in the background that. he might more 
readily concentrate attention upon the 
character of his friend; an infrequent 
trait in the personal biographer. I 
might say, however, in the way of 
constructive criticism, that the title 
hardly indicates the excellence of the 
narrative. A man of learning Dr. 
Redfield certainly was, as a glance at 
the bibliography will shew, but ‘his 
was to his genius far Jeadership only 
what the military segacity of Wash- 
ington or the legal ability of Lincoln 
were to their statesmanship. To me, 
“A Man of Genius,” or “A Leader of 
Men” would seem more significant. 
The book is also sadly lacking in an 
index, though it is well annotated and 
possesses a splendid portrait-frontis- 
piece and an appendix. I trust that 
these slight deficieacies will be reme- 
died in a future edition eagerly await- 
ed by the readers of the present vol- 
ume, when the whole instead of mere- 
ly a part of Dr. Redfield’s life may 
be available for portrayal. I would 
that every professor and student in 
our institutions of higher learning 
might possess a copy of this book. It 
would show them the difficulties which 
the heads of their institutions have 
to meet and are meeting, and might 
make them more appreciative of these 
leaders than they are at present. 
Tactful and tolerant without timidity, 
courageous without recklessness, 
learned without pedantry, dignified, 
democratic and exemplifying in the 
highest degree the great principle, 
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“He profits most who serves the best,” 
Dr. Redfield will henceforth occupy 
the same position in American educa- 
tional life as is now held in the medi- 
cal, ministerial and commercial fields 
by those great and misunderstood ge- 
niuses, Almus Pickerbaugh, Elmer 
Gantry, and Bruce Barton’s #esus 


Christ. 
Kenneth W. Porter. 


Novels About Workers 


HE BOOK is frankly autobio- 
graphical.* “I was twenty-four 


years old and I hesitated between’ be- 


coming a labor leader, a great play- 
wright, or an editor.” One suspects 
that by the end of the book the hero’s 
class will be decided for him. A radi- 
cal society caught him first. He be- 
came disgusted with its lukewarm- 
ness, flimsiness and surface radical- 
ism. The revolt of the Soviet of 
Stenographers was enough to send 
him to the copper mills for a healthy 
contact with reality. The girl who 
was supposed to marry him, the 
daughter of a respectable mother of 
the New York middle class, while 
waiting for him to make good at the 
copper mill, married his friend. Our 
hero continues rolling copper. He 
leaves us and the mill, fired, in the 
company of Dirty Reed—“New jobs, 
new bosses, new women... .” 

To make a good novel out of one’s 
own life seems to me to be a tremen- 
dous task. It demands reflection that 
must be able to detach itself from the 
series of events, influences. and inner 
states that have built up the self 
which is writing about itself. The 
author must have a penetrating dis- 
crimination. He must be a very deli- 
cate balance, placing upon the left 
pan the influences and experiences 
which are the counterbalance of the 
effects on the self on the right pan. 
Every experience is to be realized in 
the light of “What has it done to me?” 
Every incident, every mood must be 
seen in relation to the self that 
emerges from the last page of the 
book. Otherwise, I think, a nebulous, 
unorganized novel will be the result. 
Mr. Walker’s problem is a very com- 
plicated one. Labor, radicalism, love, 
social revolution, respectability. He 
touches all of them. But the trouble 
is that he only touches, skims over 
and doesn’t penetrate. A self, which 
has not been parsed and reflected up- 
on, is placed before the reader. The 
material is good and the possibilities 
tremendous but Mr. Walker falls 
short. 

When the central figure himself has 
not been analyzed it is hardly possi- 
ble that the people he comes in con- 
tact with will be very convincing. Es- 
pecially when the author and the hero 
are identified. The girl, the charac- 
ters at the radical society, the fellow 
workers in the mill are seen through 
a haze. Only when social forces land 


*BREAD AND FIRE. Charles Rum- 
ford Walker. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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with a blow does Mr. Walker lose his 
green spectacles. The forces of eco- 
nomic unrest throw personalities into 
sharp silhouettes. Such stark out- 
lines appear in Dirty Reed, Bolkon- 
sky the communist, Rakhovsky who is 
fired, can’t find a job, and, his wife 
having just died at childbirth, is left 
to take care of five children. Out of 
the medley of social strata certain 
pictures stand out forcibly. The mon- 
otony of mill work: 

“<The godamdest part of it,’ I said 
out loud, drumming my feet on the 
tin roof, ‘is that these hunkies and I 
can’t see things, or hear them, or 
think them—not because our eyes or 
our ears or our brains are different 
from my classmate’s, but because our 
bodies have been working too many 
night shifts too long.’ ” 

There are also pieces of good writ- 
ing: 

“And the metal itself—the bars and 
coils of red copper—it should ever be 
kept in mind, is alive and full of deep 
tricks. That pile of coils, that pyra- 
mid of prospective monotony waiting 
to be worked through the grinders, 
each bar in it has a temper and a 
twist, or a slippery face, or a sting 
in its tail.” 

Recently there has been much dis- 
cussion in the radical journals con- 
cerning Proletarian Art. What ex- 
actly this proletarian art is it is hard 
to say. Perhaps the difficulty is that 
there does not exist at present in 
American literature and art a com- 
posite work that can be termed pro- 
letarian. The terms, taken by them- 
selves, are comparatively clear. ‘“Pro- 
letarian” clearly refers to the work- 
ing class, consisting of people who 
work with their hands. Art, consid- 
ered from the point of view of its 
immediately pleasing qualities, is even 
then subject to much controversy but 
within certain limits. But the words 
taken conjointly lead to an altogether 
new concept. The whole phrase rests 
upon the Marxian philosophy. Art is 
to be seen in relation to social com- 
position which is in turn dependent 
upon underlying economic conditions. 
But society is overthrown by a con- 
tradiction in its own make-up. The 
contradiction today exists in the pres- 
ence of two economically determined 
classes, one the capitalists and petty 
owners (the bourgeoisie), the other 
containing people who must work for 
a wage on the property of the domi- 
nating class. At present the under- 
class is becoming conscious of its po- 
tentialities, and in the capitalist coun- 
tries, is beginning to assert itself for 
liberation and dominance. This view 
is essentially dynamic, and looks to 
the immediate future for a resetting 
of property ownership and conse- 
quently a new social ideology. Art 
is to be affected in this change as well 
as other social institutions. 

The reader must forgive this hasty 
and necessarily incomplete sketch. 
The book under review has forced it 
both upon the reader and reviewer. 
For any book today that deals with 
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the worker and revolution and the 
bourgeoisie immediately calls this dis- 
cussion to the fore. A book, in order 
to be called proletarian in the full 
sense of the word, must reflect the 
ideology of the self-conscious portion 
of the working class. In a capitalist 
environment the book is bound to be 
revolutionary. This does not mean a 
tabulation of communist theses nor a 
compilation of revolutionary catch- 
words. As I understand it, the au- 
thor of a proletarian novel is to have 
the point of view of tomorrow. His 
today is projected into a tomorrow. 
You must not even ask him what that 
tomorrow will be like—for he may not 
know. All he knows is that the to- 
morrow has its rooots in the working 
class of today. At least that should 
be his minimum certainty. For then 
he is assured of some degree of im- 
mortality. 

If we have dragged Bread and Fire 
along thus far it was only to disown 
it as a proletarian novel. The hero 
goes to the mill “to make good.” The 
working man, the mill, the labor con- 
flict is seen as so much interesting 
scenery, a temporary resting point in 
the search for experience. Mr. Walker 
has not succeeded in living himself 
into his fellow workers, nor their en- 
vironment. A stray radical is made 
to talk communism and in mean liv- 
ing conditions Mr. Walker sees “stag- 
nant revolution’—in the form of an 
essay—not, however, as implicit in 
the plastic handling of his material. 
Had our author had better control of 
his art he might have written a good 
bourgeois novel. But under no cir- 
cumstances could he be acclaimed as 
a proletarian author. 


Judged both by aesthetic and social 
criteria—one is just as essential as 
the other—Dan Minturn* is a good 
novel. Dan, coming from a working- 
man’s family of the Middle West, is 
elected representative to the state le- 
gislature with the help of the labor 
vote. Representative Minturn feels 
the dignity of his position. He be- 
lieves sincerely in the tinted catch- 
words with which he baited his polit- 
ical hook. Capable, he becomes the 
recognized leader of the Opposition 
in the House. He is drawn into the 
capitol politics, tastes of luxury and 
the sense of power. It is the begin- 
ning of his undoing. The beautiful 
niece of the State Boss finishes him 
off with a flourish. He marries her. 
Follows a series of compromises, a 
gradual immersion into the other 
class. As Senator Minturn, he is no 
longer on the opposition, but on the 
center. When on the last page he 
becomes Governor Minturn he basks 
in the darker rays of the spectrum. 


In back of this novel is a concise 
conception of the opposition of classes 
as it functions in the United States 
today. But this is not felt as a su- 
perimposed mechanism within which 


*DAN MINTURN. M. H. Hedges. Van- 
guard Press. $.50. 
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the novel is encased, as a corpse in 
its coffin. In Dan Minturn there is 
an inwardness, full of understanding 
and sympathy. Dan is human, suf- 
fering from the drag of class inter- 
ests. The conflict between love and 
class loyalty; desire for luxury and 
comfort; memories of his played-out 
mother and his father dulled with 
work and poverty; his working broth- 
er who despises him for his betrayal. 
As he is beaten at every turn by his 
wife and her class the sense of resig- 
nation to the inevitable grows upon 
him. The sense of self defeat is poig- 
nant. The great saviors of such 
losing fights are negation and pessi- 
mism. Dan now knows that nothing 
is worthwhile, that there is no pur- 
pose in life, that he must resign him- 
self to his inner emptiness and outer 
nothingness. The only condition un- 
der which he can go on living is to 
hoist his own defeat upon the world. 


Hedges has caught up a character- 
istic moment out of the conflict of 
classes. He has caught it in its vari- 
ations and subtleties as it is reflected 
in the individual who meets a social 
reality on the dividing line between 
two classes. In the life and emo- 
tional struggles of Dan is reflected 
the dynamic push of social forces. 
Dan could not have existed any place 
at all at any time at all. He is defin- 
itely located in Minnesota in the years 
after the War and the Russian Revo- 
lution. His life and the life about 
him is seen from a definite social 
viewpoint—from that of the class 
struggle. But there is not a word of 
this mentioned in the book. It is 
felt, rather, in the novel itself, in the 
treatment, as the impetus that gives 
it an organized life, a roundness and 


completeness. 
Sol Auerbach. 


(Continued from Page 12) 

tive body of national students it must 
discriminate against a minor, but en- 
tirely qualified, nationality, it will 
contribute nothing to the solution of 
what is one of the most critical prob- 
lems in the student world of Europe 
today. From the nature of this prob- 
lem it cannot be relegated to the af- 
fairs of one or two nations which are 
at the moment closest to its incidence. 
Nearly every student group in Eur- 
ope and some beyond the continent 
have been enlarged by the addition of 
Jewish students who have been forced 
to leave the countries in which a “Nu- 
merus Clausus” of the letter or of the 
spirit exists. It is just such prob- 
lems that offer the most strenuous 
training-ground for the representa- 
tive unions of students. Certainly the 
late events in Hungary, Roumania 
and Germany would indicate that the 
“National” of the National Union of 
Students needs to be defined as a basis 
for the policies of the organization. 
This would be a wholesome exercise 
for new N. U. S. organizations that 
still have their attitudes to create. 


M. A. Craig McGeachy 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
achools, Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P, R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur- 
ing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, BD. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT”. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
partisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
intelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PE- 
TITE, PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURB- 
ING, PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITE, PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL 
DIGEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 


60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 B. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 


tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism, Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 east 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

847 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


(Continued from page 8) 

he was always capable of judging what was good 
and what was evil. Man, of course, is the meas- 
ure of the universe; but a youth is not yet a man. 

I do not mean to be unjust to Thoreau, or to 
belittle his significance. I am not forgetting that 
he was the author of Walden, Civil Disobedience, 
and Life Without a Principle. But men like him 
run the risk of aiming too high—as others aim 
too low, due to the meanness of their natures—, 
of wishing to encase the universe in their own 
noble, exalted, but narrow forms. The reader of 
Thoreau, who realizes that he was a philosopher 
because throughout his life he endeavored to make 
a loving use of wisdom, must regret that the wis- 
dom he garnered for himself cannot also be made 
use of by others. A man’s philosophy is usually 
the history of his disappointments, of his dreams 
and idealism stillborn, of his aspirations warped, 
his loves caked and cracked. Not so with Tho- 
reau. He kept pure throughout his life the ideal- 
istic, highflown, impossible aspirations of his 
youth. His greatness consists in this. But in 
this, also, consists his defeat. 
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“The Most Amazing Collection of Book Bargains on All 
Subjects That I Have Ever Run Across.” 


is the comment of many booklovers who have ordered 


from us. 


BRAND NEW BOOKS AT HALF-PRICE OR LESS 
We offer thousands of them continually through our 
advertisements and catalogues. 

HOW WE DO IT! 
Tremendous savings effected in buying up entire edi- 
tions, economical handling of sales direct to the book- 
lover, small margin of profits due to tremendous 


clientele. 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 
We know the bargains we offer may appear “too good 


to be true.” 


Therefore let us send you for 10 days’ 


Free Examination any titles below that interest you 


in any way whatsoever. 


If at the end of that time 


you are not absolutely delighted with the books you 
have purchased, we will cheerfully refund the price 


you paid for them. 


Our prices below are noted above each column, or appear directly after that 
of publishers, which are shown ‘n parenthesis. 


50c EACH 
(PUB. AT $1.50 TO $2.00) 


101 SUNRISE TRUMPETS. 
Poems by Joseph Auslander 
($2.00) 

102 PROVENCA. Poems by 
BHzra Pound. ($1.00). 


FICTION 50c. each 


(Published at $2.00 and2.50 
130 SEMI-A TTA CHED, 
Anne Parrish. 

134 CREWE TRAIN, Rose 
Macaulay. 

106 MR. AND MRS, HAD- 
DOCK IN PARIS, Donald 
Ogden Stewart. 

107 THE CRAZY FOOL, 
Donald Ogden Stewart. 
109 CONFESSION, Cosmo 
Hamilton. 

110 CLAIRE LENIOR, Vil- 
liers De UL’Isle Adams. 
Trans. from the French by 
Arthur Symons. 
111 HOLIDAY, Waldo 
Frank. 

112 MR, GODLEY BESIDE 
HIMSELF, Gerald Bullet, 
113 NEXT YEAR IN JERU- 
SALEM, Jerome & Jean 
Tharaud. 


POETRY—DRAMA 
MUSIC 50c. each 


118 ATLAS AND BEYOND. 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
wuiee ate REALI- 
’ LY er Pri 
Eaton. id shee 
120 TRUE TRAVELLERS, 
A tramp’s opera by W. H. 
Davies. 
123 HUMAN LIFE —1I1Ts 
ENJOYMENT AND PRO- 
LONGATION, (For Epicur- 
eans). By D. F. T. McCabe. 
(A. Borzoi Book). 
125 SWINBURNE, AS I 
KNEW HIM, C, Kewahan. 
126 MEXICO IN REVOLU- 
TION, Blasco Ibanez. 
127 DISCOVERY OF THE 
FUTURE, H. G. Wells. 
128 BROOME STREET 
STRAWS. Essays by Robt. 
C. Holliday. 
129 ORIGIN OF THE 
NEXT WAR, John Bake- 
less. A startling exposi- 
tion of Europe’s seething 
undercurrent. 
136 SPINDRIFT, Milton 
Raison. Int. by McFee. 
137 OUR THEATRES OF 
TO-DAY & YESTERDAY, 
R. C. Dimmick. A history 
of the American theatre. 
(1731-1915). Quaint illus- 
trations, 


75¢ EACH 
(PUB. AT $2 TO $2.50) 

140 EINSTEIN’S THE O- 
RIES OF RELATIVITY 
AND GRAVITATION, The 
$5,000 prize essay easily 
explained for the layman. 
($2.00). 

141 STORY OF PSYCHOL- 
oGy, C. J. Jordan. A pop- 
ular presentation. ($1.50). 


Our Catalogues and Announcements mailed regularly upon request 


SEIFFERS, National Booksellers 


830 Westchester Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


142 LAST AND tST, be- 
ing two ess- ‘he New 
Spirit and ur Hugh 
Clough. B* ar Symons. 
143 SIT ON THE 
WORL] -eywood 
Broun, 

146 A IS BORN, 
Madele i. A romance 
of maternity. ($2.00). 

149 MY HEAD! MY HEAD! 


Essays by Robert Grave. 
($2.00). .75, 

150 WILD GOSLINGS, W. 
R. Benet. A critic looks at 
men and books. ($2.00). 
153 YOUTH AND EGOLA- 
TRY, Pio Baroja, with in- 
troduction by H. L. Men- 
cken. 

154 LIFE OF DARWIN, 
Leonard Huxley. 

155 THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE BRAIN AND THE 
MIND, Paul Sunner. 


$1.00 EACH 
(PUB. AT $2 TO $3) 


158 THE REAL BOY AND 
THE NEW SCHOOL, A. E. 
Hamilton. 1925. ($2.50). 
159 THE MIND OF JESUS, 
L. Howland. Reveals the 
working of Jesus’ mind by 
the light of his own words 
and deeds. ($2.00). 

160 THE FAILURE, 
vanni Papini. 


Gio- 
An auto- 


$2 BARGAINS (Continued) 


biographical novel by the 
author of “Life of Christ.” 


($2.00). 
161 AN ANATOMY OF TO- 
BACCO, Arthur Machen. 
($2.00). 


163 FROM PASCAL TO 
PROUST, G. T. Millnes. 


$1.50 EACH 
(PUB. AT $3 TO 35) 

165 AN AMERICAN 
AMONG THE RIFFI, a one 
man expedition in the land 
of the fanatical Riffi. Il. 
($3.50). 

166 IMAGINATION, (The 
Creative Faculty). By Ben- 
jamin Christopher Leem- 


ing. 

167 EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
J. W. Krutch. The best 
biography of Poe written 
($3.00). 


ICAN IDEALISM, G. Myers. 
169 THE MAGNIFICENT 
IDLER, (The story of Walt 
Whitman), Cameron Rog- 
ers. 

172 WHISPERING 
LERY, anonymous. 
173 THE DOMINANT SEX, 
Vaerting. ($3.00). 

174 CONFESSIONS OF 
ROUSSEAU. 1 volume edi- 
tion. ($3.00). 


GAL- 


MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 


Our Prices Follow Those of Publishers Shown ip 
Parenthesis 


212 RABELAIS CoM - 
PLETE WORKS. 1 volume 
edition, ($5.00). $2.50. 

214 INHERITANCE oF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, Dr. Paul Kammer- 


MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS, H. Chorley. ($5.00). 


$2.50. 
216 PRINCIPLES OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Kanter. 2 vols. 


A DYING MAN, 
De Sade. Ltd. ed. ($7.50). 


$4.50, 
218 FORTY YEARS IN MY 


BOOKSHOP, Spencer. $54 Dn, 


$3.50. 

219 THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
($5.00). $3.75. 

221 BOOK OF JACK LON- 
DON. 2 vols. pt ame 
biography by s wife 
Gharmian London, Illus. 
($10.00). $4.75. 

222 THE HISTORY oF 
HUMAN MARRIAGE, Prof. 
Westermack. Complete in 
3 vols. published at $25.00. 


$5.75. 
223 HISTORY AND _  S0- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Harry Elmer Barnes. $4.$@i 


$2.00, 

224 LIFE OF GO 
George Brandes. Pe 7 
($10.00). $5.00, 

226 PRIVATE CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF SAMUEL 
PEPYS. Edited and Illus. 
Wheatley. 2 vols. Boxed. 


Kohler, ($3.50). $1.95. 


228 LORD CHESTER- 
FIELDS LETTERS TO HIS 
SON. Complete, 1 volume. 
over 1000 pages. ($3.50). 
$1.65. 

232 APHRODITE,  Pieere 
Louys. A beautiful tale of 
love, life and manners in 
Pagan Alexandria when 
Eros ruled supreme. $10.00. 
$4.75, 

233 MAORI SYMBOLISM, 
A. Rout. An account of the 
New Zealand Maori. $6.00. 
$2.75. 

234 THE BOOK OF SELF. 
By James Oppenhein, $1.50. 


235 A HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC AND MUSICIANS, L. J. 
De Bekker. An encycloped- 
ic history. ($6.00). $3.00. 


L75 PRIMITIVE RELIGION, 
Robert H. Lowie. A gen- 
eral introduction the study 
of comparative’ religion. 
($3.50). 

177 GOETHE, Paul Carus. 
With special consideration 
of his philosophy. til. 
($3.00). 

178 THE JOURNAL OF A 
VOYAGE TO AMERICA, 
Christopher Columbus, Ed. 
by Van Wyck Brooks and 
John Macy. ($3.50). 

179 THE WORLD UNBAL- 
ANCED. By Gustave Le 
Bon, 

180 DRAMATIS PER- 
SONAE, Arthur Symons. 
Essays covering the world 
of literature. ($3.00). 

183 RIMBAUD, 


word. A biography. 
($3.50). SEARAS 
184 THE JEWISH AN- 


THOLOGY, Fleg Trans. by 
Maurice Samuel. A selec- 
tion from Jewish literature 
of all ages. ($3.50). 

185 JAZZ, Paul Whiteman. 
The author’s biography & 
the story of the rise of jazz 
in America. 1926. ($3.00). 
186 PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE TEACHING OF HIS- 
TORY IN THE U. §S., B. L. 
Pierce. 


191 THE LITERARY RE- 
VOLUTION, Stanton A. 
Coblentz. A masterly dis- 
cussion of past and pres- 
ent day literature. ($2.50). 
195 AMERICANA 1925. Se- 
lections from the American 
196 AMIRICANA *18 
1926. 
($2.50). 2 + 
197 READINGS F R O M 
THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY. Edited by Knight. 
($2.50). 
198 SALVOS, Waldo Frank. 


($3.00). 
199 NOTORIOUS LITER- 
Mordell, 


ARY ATTACKS, 
($2.50). 

MILLIONAIRE, Albert W. 
Atwood. 


203 MEMOIRS OF THE 
Menton LEGION, M. M. 


204 THE THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON BIBLE, Jackson. 
($3.00). 

205 THAT’S NEW YORK! 
Markey and Bull. ($2.00). 
206 EXCAVATIONS, Carl 
Van Vechten, Entertaining 
essays. ($2.50). 

208 BIRDS AND ea w. 


($3.00). 

210 EUGENICS AN D 
OTHER EVILS, G. K. 
Chesterton. ($2.50). 

211 THER OUTLINE or 
SANITY, G. K. Chesterton. 
($2.50). 


ORDER INSTRUCTIONS 


Order by number, enclosing 8c 
per volume for postage. Orders 
over $10.00 sent postpaid, En- 


close money or references. 


